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lv.—irAJoniMoi es rnoeEiEQi in aristotle. 

Liddell and Scott, S. V. p.tTa\apfiavu> V, define to neTaXapfiavopevov as 

" a proposition changed from a conditional to a categorical form, 
An. Pr. i, 23, 11 ; hence o-vXkoyicrpol Kara peTa\rp\nv syllogisms con- 
structed by means of such change, ib. 29, 6." This definition is 
apparently taken without special verification from the note of 
Waitz, who renders to fi€Ta\ap^av6p.evov " das Ver'andert angenom- 
mene," and is one out of several illustrations that might be 
given of the need of a revision of the definitions of philoso- 
phical terms in the lexicon. A closer scrutiny of Aristotle's usage 
will, I think, show that ro p.eTa\ap.fiavdp.evop does not mean a changed 
proposition, but a term (or possibly a proposition) taken in place 
of another in an argument by consent of the disputants — e£ UroBicreas. 
In itself the point is of little moment, but as the entire subject of 
o-vWoyto-fiol <r£ imoBio-eoK has been left in a very confused condition 
by Aristotelian commentators, it may not be amiss to attempt to 
state briefly just what Aristotle seems to have meant by the expres- 
sion. The clue to his thought is found by disregarding the post- 
Aristotelian doctrine of hypothetical syllogisms and recurring to 
the Platonic usage. 

Plato, except in mystical passages, has no absolute dpxai. Logic 
is for him dialectic, and the apxai of dialectic are always conven- 
tions agreed upon by the disputants. All Platonic arguments are 
in a sense relative and ad hominem. The dialectician differs from 
the professor of a particular science, not in that he goes back to 
the absolutely unconditioned (as Mansel renders the ammoderov of 
Rep. 511 B),but in that he is not tied to any particular set of dpxai, 
the validity of which he refuses to examine. He is willing to push 
the argument back until some common ground is reached. The 
proposition thus found acceptable to both disputants, be it a defi- 
nition, an axiom, or a wide generalization in some special field, 
becomes an wrodeo-is or an dpxr} which must be allowed uncondi- 
tioned validity while the consequences that flow from it are being 
examined ; cf. Phaedo 101 D-E, where the Ikovov of ems ini n l<av6v 
ZkBus is the logical equivalent of the p-exP 1 T0 " awiroderov of the some- 
what mythically expressed passage of the Republic. 

In the dialogues these dpxai or im-o&Wr are frequently funda- 
mental Platonic doctrines (cf. vwoBicreais d^las d?roSe'xecr5ut, Phaedo 
92 D), as the theory of ideas in the Phaedo, or the hypothesis of 
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the Republic and Timaeus that all human purpose and all the 
larger purpose that determines the process of the suns is directed 
towards one definite goal of good. And such passages have 
obscured the purely relative and logical significance of the method. 
A good example of the latter is afforded by the argument Z£ 
iirodeo-cms (86 E) in the Meno. Unable to formulate a satisfactory 
definition of virtue, Socrates and Meno agree that if dperrj is 
ema-Trjfirj it is a SiSuktoc From this point the arguments of Socrates 
are directed to (irpoi) the relation of emorr/nr) to apm/. A second 
hypothesis that dperr/ is an dyadov is invoked, and the dyadov is 
referred through the concept a><pe\iuov to <pp6vr)<ns and eVio-n^i/. 
Similarly in the Protagoras, it having been agreed that good and 
bad are equivalents of pleasurable and painful, Socrates concludes 
the argument by substituting the one pair of terms for the other. 

355 E iieTakdfiupev dfj Ta ovofiara. 

We have in these passages the thought and almost the termi- 
nology of Aristotle's doctrine. A proof, he says (An. Pr. 40 b2 s) ) 
may be given SeixTixS? or c'| {modeo-eas. The reduciio ad impossibile 
is one form of the proof e£ iVoAVwr, the hypothesis here being 
the falsity of the dvrl<pao-u of one of the premises of the syllogism 
whose conclusion is to be verified. He then adds (4i a3g ) that 

in all proofs e'£ vnodicnas — 6 p.ev avWoyto-pos yiyverai irpos to fieTaXap.- 

&avip.zvov, which means, as I said in beginning, not that there is a 
change to the categorical from the hypothetical form of syllogism 
(a form not recognized by Aristotle), but that the syllogistic 
reasoning or the search for middle terms is conducted with refer- 
ence to the term substituted by agreement. Waitz, it is true, 
after Alexander, understands to p.eTa\aixfSav6p,wov to mean rather a 
changed proposition than a substituted term. But in the passages 
he cites (29 s 2 3, 4o b 39, 41^) Aristotle uses wpos of a syllogism 
applied to a term rather than to a proposition Qroibe npbs T68e~), and 
this usage is more consonant with his view of the syllogistic pro- 
cess generally. The index of Bonitz, s. v. av\\oyio-p.6s, cites with 
mark of interrogation one example of n-pos used in this way of a 
proposition rather than of a term (65 b 9), and it is possible that 
Aristotle did not discriminate here. The language of 45 bl8 
ev tois pteTaKap^dvofiivois ?<rnu 17 o-Kt\jfis (cf. 43 s42 ), suggests an exami- 
nation of terms rather than of propositions. Be this as it may, 
Greek idiom, Platonic precedent, and Aristotelian usage assign to 
p.iTa\ap.[iav6p,evov the meaning " substituted " rather than " changed"; 
cf. 48 s 9 ptTcikri<f>6evTa>v ra>v Kara rets egeis explained by oiov dvri p.ev rljs 
vyieias cl rtdeir) to vyialvov ; 49 b 3 Set 8e Kal ixeraXa/x^dveiv & to avro dvvarai 
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ovopara avr ovopartav k. t. X. Nor is the peTaXa/3eiv ray irporcureis of 

56 b8 opposed to this view. 

At 45 bl6 two kinds of <™XX. e '£ vno6. are distinguished, those 
Kara /teraXi^ip and those Kara noiortjTa, with the further remark : 

iiTKTKeyJAaa-Bai Se del Kal 8ie\eiv iroo-ax&s 01 e'| \mo6eo-ea>s. This design, 

again referred to at 50*4°, was never executed, and it is, accord- 
ingly, not easy to say just what Aristotle meant by the phrase 
Kara fieTaXrpjnv ij Kal Kara ■notonyra. It may reasonably be conjectured, 
however, that peTaKr)\jns goes back to Protagoras 355 E cited 
above, while the subdivision koto iroionjra may well have been 
suggested by the language of the Meno 87 B, «' irolov n Io-ti rav nepl 
rfjv tyvxh'' ovrav dperrj k. t. X. Aristotle had the Meno in mind while 
writing the Analytics, as appears from 6<f$, where this very 
argument is employed as an illustration, and from the reference to 

to iv tib Mcvcmu diropqpa J I a2 9, 

The scholiasts, it is true, followed by Prantl, assert that o-. Kara 
iroioTTjra constitute a division of the class koto perdXrityip and mean 
syllogisms <i;r6 toO pdXKov Kal tjttov. This evidence is good to prove 
that such was the terminology of Theophrastus and the Peripa- 
tetics, but proves nothing for Aristotle. It is simply an inference 
of their own, as the words of Alexander (f. I33 a_b , Prantl Vol. I, 

p. 390) show : iiraSf) ravra, to opoiov Kal to paWov Kal to tjttov tw wokS 

■rrapaKo\ov8ei. It is said in the Categories that n-otoV admits r6 pdXXov 
xal to rjTTov, and the argument mrb tov pSXKov Kal firrov was familiar to 
students of the Topics and Rhetoric, where it plays a great part. 
But it is altogether improbable that Aristotle would have desig- 
nated the argument in this way in this one place, and altogether 
probable that his successors should invent this explanation of a 
tentative expression they did not understand. In short, Aristotle 
recognized no form of syllogism except the categorical, the direct 
comparison of three concepts in the relation of parts and wholes ; 

cf. 49 b37 SKcos yap 6 prj iariv uis o\ov irpbs pipos Kal SK\o irpos tovto i>s 
pipos irpbs SXov e£ oiSeyoy t5>v toiovtiov SeUwaiv 6 beiKvvav, 

The logical principle of the hypothetical syllogism was clearly 
stated by him 57 13 I_ 3, but it was foreign to his purpose to classify 
syllogisms by this form. His proposal to classify syllogisms e£ 
xmo8(o-ea>s is merely a design to classify the hypotheses habitually 
or frequently admitted by Athenian disputants. But he got no 
further than the tentative proposal of the terms Kara peTakrixjnv and 
Kara noioTrjTa, which were suggested to him by the Platonic loci 
from which he took the entire conception. 

Paul Shorey. 



